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ABSTRACT 

To provide full opportunity for all workers, efforts 
are underway to reform manpower programs and improve their 
effectiveness, and to develop a broader national manpower policy 
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nation’s economic and social objectives. This 10th annual report 
describes manpower problems and issues and explains the policies 
needed to achieve the human resources development goals which are 
part of an active manpower policy. Problem areas which are considered 
include: (1) Federal manpower policies, (2) employment and 

unemployment, (3) manpower programs, (4) youth unemployment, and (5) 
professional job market. (BH) 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

This is the tenth annual Manpower Report of the President and the 
third of my Administration. The information in this yolume, as in its 
predecessors, will help to deepen the Nation’s understanding of manpower 
problems and issues and to point the way toward achievement of our 
human resources development goals. 

The second decade of an active manpower policy, which begins in 
March of this year, is dedicated to attaining full opportunity for all 
American workers. 

Our tactics for pursuing this objective are twofold: First, to accom- 
plish much needed and long overdue reform of the manpower programs 
set up under the Manpower Development and Training Act and subse- 
quent legislation and thus increase their effectiveness in enhancing the 
employability of jobless workers; and, second, to move toward a broader 
national manpower policy which will be an important adjunct of eco- 
nomic policy in achieving our Nation’s economic and social objectives. 

My Administration has made substantial progress in improving the 
operation of manpower programs under existing legislative authoriza- 
tions, as described in this report. Fundamental reform of these programs, 
however, requires new legislation. For this reason, in the recent Special 
Message to the- Congress which forms the first part of this volume, I again 
urged speedy enactment of a Manpower Revenue Sharing Act, to make 
possible coordinated and flexible manpower programs administered by 
local governments in accordance with local needs. 

The need for a comprehensive national manpower policy which is sen- 
sitive to the manpower implications of government actions in many 
fields is also documented in this report. There is hardly any major aspect 
of government policy which does not significantly affect the utilization, 
size, and skills of the country’s work force. 

Yet during the 1960’s, efforts to appraise the employment impact of 
new and changing policies and programs were fragmentary, at best — 
leading to avoidable inefficiencies in program operations and unneces- 
sarily severe adjustments for workers, industries, and local communities. 

Both the efficiency of our economy and the well-being of the country’s 
workers will be served by more systematic assessment of the manpower 
consequences of government policies and programs. Accordingly, I am 
instructing the Secretary of Labor to develop for my consideration rec- 
ommendations with respect to the most effective mechanisms for achiev- 
ing such an assessment and for assuring the findings receive appropriate 
attention in the government’s decisionmaking processes. 

The upturn in employment late in 1971, in response to the New Eco- 
nomic Policy which I announced in August, is another subject discussed 
in this report. The outlook is now favorable for economic and employment 
expansion. However, as I said in my Economic Report in January, unem- 
ployment must be further reduced. This will be accomplished by the 



stimulus given to employment through our fiscal and monetary policies 
and by a number of special measures discussed in the present report, 
among them: 

— The expansion in enrollments in federally assisted manpower pro- 
grams to record figures, providing a substantial increase in oppor- 
tunities for Negroes and other minorities; 

—The new program of public service employment, which serves two 
purposes simultaneously — opening transitional jobs for unemployed 
workers and filling unmet needs for essential public services; 

— Better matching of workers and jobs through computerized job 
banks ; and 

—Special programs to aid the reemployment of veterans and per- 
sons displaced because of cutbacks in the defense and aerospace 
programs. 

Teenage workers have by far the highest jobless rate of any group — 
more than four times the rate for adult workers in 1971. The remedial 
action underway and needed to meet their special problems is discussed 
in depth in this report. In particular, we propose a special, lower youth 
minimum wage to help overcome employers’ reluctance to hire inexpe- 
rienced young workers. 

A new approach to career education in the public schools is also being 
developed. This would give young people more realistic career prepara- 
tion and help to build an easier, more effective school-to-work transition, 
paving the way toward a real solution to the problems of jobless youth. 

The final focus of the report is on the professions. Scientists and engi- 
neers, teachers, doctors, and other professional and technical personnel 
represent only about 1 out of every 7 workers, but they carry a responsi- 
bility for the country’s economic and social well-being, its defense and 
position of world leadership, out of all proportion to their numbers. 

We have two major objectives with respect to professional personnel. 
In the immediate future, we must promote full utilization of their talents 
and training, and we are moving strongly toward that goal through the 
special programs we have undertaken to aid the reemployment of the 
relatively small numbers of scientists and engineers now out of work or 
underemployed. 

In the longer view, we must assure a supply of new entrants into the 
professions adequate to meet national needs. As the findings of this 
report indicate, this objective is in process of accomplishment in the 
major professional fields, including the health professions. With the in- 
creased Federal funds for medical and nursing education that I have 
recommended to implement the new 1971 health manpower legislation, 
rapid progress will be possible in achieving a better standard of health 
care for all Americans. 

I am pleased to transmit herewith a report on manpower requirements, 
resources, utilization, and training as required under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 




The White House, 
March 1972. 
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To the Congress of the United States: 



There are few issues of greater concern today, 
to the Congress and to the President, than the 
state of the American economy. We are passing 
from a period when the economy was inflated 
by the strains of war to a time when it will be 
challenged by the needs of peace. 

Adding to the inevitable problems of transi- 
tion has been the increasingly vigorous eco- 
nomic competition of other countries. We wel- 
come this competition, but we must also realize 
that it requires us to give renewed attention to 
increasing American productivity— not only to 
ensure the continued improvement in our own 
standard of living, but also to keep our Nation’s 
goods competitive in the world’s markets, 
thereby providing jobs for American workers. 

During the late fifties and early sixties our 
annual rate of increase in labor productivity 
averaged 3.4 percent. But by the mid-sixties it 
had begun its drop to an average of only 1.8 
percent. 

We are taking important steps to revive the 
productivity of American labor. Our New Eco- 
nomic Policy is shrinking the bulge of inflation. 
We are proposing a new program to promote 
technological progress — for advances in research 
and development are essential ingredients of 
rising productivity. But technological advance 
is not the whole story: increases in the skills of 
our labor force also piay a large part. 

We are not interested in the competitiveness 
of our labor force for its own sake. We are 
concerned about the individual American — 
concerned that he learn the skills to gain em- 
ployment or learn more skills to gain better 



employment. We are concerned about the health 
of our economy, knowing that a strong, highly 
productive economy is the individual Ameri- 
can’s best insurance against unemployment. 
This is why the Federal Government provides 
manpower training — to increase the opportuni- 
ties of jobless Americans to share in the abun- 
dance of America. 

Today, I again urge that the Congress enable 
us to improve our manpower programs by en- 
acting the Manpower Revenue Sharing Act. 

Ten years ago, the Congress recognized Fed- 
eral responsibility for comprehensive manpower 
training by passing the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962. The MDTA and 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 have 
grown to include over a dozen separate, narrow 
grant programs, each with its own purposes. 
Yet, even though manpower programs have 
grown in number, the need for manpower train- 
ing has outpaced the capability of these older 
programs to provide services. Our commitment 
is strong but we have not bridged the gap be- 
tween the promises and the performance of Fed- 
eral manpower programs. Something better is 
needed — on this we can all agree. 

THE OLD WAY: A NEED FOR REFORM 

Like the field of manpower training, many 
other areas of Federal assistance are suffering 
from a hardening of governmental arteries. Fed- 
eral programs are meant to meet the needs of 
individual citizens living in 50 States and in 



thousands of communities, but those diverse 
needs are not being met by rigid, standardized 
Federal programs. Instead, the pressure on 
State and local resources is building to the 
breaking point. The traditional answer would 
be the establishment of even more separate 
categories of Federal aid. 

Federal aid is needed, but the proliferation 
of Federal plans, programs, categories, and re- 
quirements has compounded the individual 
problems faced by American communities today. 
Frequently, Federal involvement has merely 
generated a false sense of security — a security 
which has been betrayed by the continuing 
multiplication of communities’ social needs and 
the failure of government to meet those needs. 

Federal aid outlays account for 21 percent of 
State and local revenues today, but many Fed- 
eral grants require State and local officials to 
match some percentage of Federal aid with 
local money which could be better spent in other 
ways to solve local problems. In many cases, 
State and local officials must decide either to 
accept Federal aid with its accompanying allo- 
cation of State and local funds or to receive no 
Federal aid at all. 

Federal maintenance of effort provisions fur- 
ther distort local priorities by requiring State 
and local governments to continue projects irre- 
spective of their effectiveness in meeting their 
own needs. Once again, our communities lose 
more of the flexibility which would enable them 
to meet what they consider their most pressing 
needs. 

Frustrating and time-consuming project ap- 
proval requirements, a jungle of red tape, often 
make it impossible for State and local govern- 
ments to count on having Federal money when 
it is needed. No matter how pressing some needs 
may be, communities must wait, sometimes 
months or even years, for the slowly grinding 
wheels of bureaucracy to consider each grant in 
minute detail. 

The real problem lies not with the Federal 
Government’s intentions, but with how it tries 
to meet communities’ needs — by undertaking 
one narrow, inflexible program after another. 



The number of separate categories has grown 
until no one is sure of their boundaries. In 1963, 
there were only 160 individual grant programs 
amounting to about $8.6 billion, but now there 
are over 1,000 such programs amounting to al- 
most $40 billion. Each rigid category of addi- 
tional aid reflects the worst kind of arrogance: 
the presumption that only the Federal Govern- 
ment knows local needs and how to meet them. 

If we have faith in the American people — and 
I for one do — then we must recognize that in 
thousands of communities, each with its own 
problems and priorities, there live people quite 
oapable of determining and meeting their own 
needs and in all probability doing a better job 
of it than the Washington bureaucracy. Quite 
simply, today’s local needs are likely to be met 
best by local solutions. 

The time has clearly come to reform the way 
in which the Federal Government aids local and 
State authorities. The time has clearly come 
when those who serve at the State and local level 
and are charged with the responsibility for find- 
ing workable solutions to State and local prob- 
lems should be given a chance. Clearly, it is 
time that Federal aid became truly that, aid, 
not rigid and often confusing control. 

Waste, confusion, and inefficiency are too of- 
ten the price paid by local and State govern- 
ments for Federal aid under the present system. 
Last year the Federal Government discovered 
the following cases, to cite just a few examples: 

— One North Central State had 93 people 
on its government payroll to do nothing but 
apply for Federal education grants. 

— A study of grant programs in one West- 
ern city revealed that only 15 percent of 
the Federal funds to that city went through 
its mayor or elected government. 

— Federal demands on the time and atten- 
tion of local officials are particularly serious. 
In one small Midwestern city, a part-time 
major had to attend 16 separate evening 
meetings per month, one with Federal offi- 
cials from each of the 16 separate grant pro- 
grams in which his small city participates. 



THE NEW WAY: SPECIAL 
REVENUE SHARING 

In a series of special messages to the Congress 
last year, I proposed Special Revenue Sharing, a 
new system of Federal aid which would serve 
the purposes of our State and local governments 
better than the system of narrow Federal grant 
programs now operating. I proposed that funds 
be made available to States and localities for 
six broad purposes — manpower, law enforce- 
ment, education, transportation, urban com- 
munity development, and rural community de- 
velopment — to be used, for each of these pur- 
poses, as they see fit to meet their particular 
needs. Those proposals, if enacted, would con- 
solidate over 130 separate programs into six gen- 
eral purpose areas. Under our Special Revenue 
Sharing proposals, in the first full year of oper- 
ation, $12.3 billion in Federal funds would be 
provided to States and localities, for those six 
broad purposes. These funds would be free from 
matching requirements, maintenance of effort 
restrictions, presently rigid prior Federal proj- 
ect approval requirements, and, best of all, in- 
flexible Federal plans. But there are two major 
stipulations: (1) The money is subject to all 
the civil rights requirements of title VI of the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1964, and (2) no govern 
ment unit would receive less money under these 
proposals than it did under the old system of 
narrow Federal grants. 

Special Revenue Sharing is not a wholesale 
dismantling of the Federal grants system, as 
some critics have charged. It is a careful effort to 
decide which level of government can best deal 
with a particular problem and then to move the 
necessary funds and decisionmaking power to 
that level of government. When a Federal ap- 
proach is needed we should take that road, but 
when a local approach is better we should move 
the resources and power to that level. 

I realize that these are challenging concepts, 
which have major implications for the structure 
of American government — Federal, State, and 
local — and for the effectiveness with which gov- 
ernment serves the people. They require us in 



Washington to give up some of our power, so 
that more power can be returned to the States, 
to the localities, and to the people, where it will 
be better used. It is appropriate, therefore, that 
the Congress give full consideration to all of 
these proposals for fundamental reform and 
move rapidly to create effective programs to 
meet today’s needs. 

MANPOWER SERVICES FOR THE SEVENTIES 

I recognize that it is incumbent upon those 
who propose change to justify the changes. I be- 
lieve our experience with Federal manpower 
programs over the last 10 years justifies the 
changes we are proposing. 

All those represented in the current array of 
patchwork manpower programs— the schools, 
private employers, public agencies, nonprofit 
groups, not to mention the unemployed workers 
— know that the present system is not deliver- 
ing the jobs, the training, and the other man- 
power services that this Nation needs and has a 
right to expect. 

As we begin the second decade of comprehen- 
sive manpower assistance for our unemployed 
and underemployed citizens, we know we must 
do better, and we can do better. It is time for a 
change. 

Manpower experts throughout the Nation 
agree that the necessary reform of the Nation’s 
system of manpower training should have as its 
three basic goals the decategorization, the decen- 
tralization, and the consolidation of existing 
manpower development efforts. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act that I 
have proposed would allow us to achieve those 
goals. It would benefit citizens in every comer 
of the Nation and offer renewed lope to mem- 
bers of our society who have lacked opportu- 
nity — hope for jobs, for advancement, and for a 
better standard of living. It would establish a 
new framework of constructive partnership for 
manpower training among Federal, State, and 
local governments. Its principles are simple and 
fundamental, yet far-reaching. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF MANPOWER 
SPECIAL REVENUE SHARING 

First, the Manpower Revenue Sharing Act 
does not mandate any existing categorical pro- 
gram or guarantee its perpetuation — irrespec- 
tive of its performance — in any community. 
However, it would not prohibit the continuation 
of any project which a particular locality feels 
effectively serves its own and its workers’ needs. 
It is time to end the restrictiveness of the old, 
narrow programs which have frustrated com- 
munities’ efforts to develop manpower programs 
geared to their own needs and circumstances. 

In its first full year of operation, the Man- 
power Revenue Sharing Act would provide $2 
billion for manpower purposes, of which $1.7 
billion would be divided among State and local 
units of government — without unnecessary red 
tape — using a formula based on the size of their 
labor force and the numbers of unemployed and 
disadvantaged. The remainder would be used by 
the Secretary of Labor to meet the generalized 
national needs of this new system. 

It would authorize a broad range of services, 
including: 

— Classroom instruction in both remedial 
education and occupational skills. 

— Training on the job with both public and 
private employers, aided by manpower sub- 
sidies. 

— Job opportunities, including work expe- 
rience and short-term employment for 
special age groups and the temporarily 
unemployed, and transitional public service 
employment at all levels of government. 

These services, all designed to help move 
people toward self-supporting employment, aug- 
mented by temporary income support, reloca- 
tion assistance, child care, and other supportive 
services authorized by the act, would make it 
possible for our communities to mount inte- 
grated manpower development programs truly 
responsive to their own priority needs. 

The second major goal of Manpower Special 
Revenue Sharing is to increase substantially re- 



liance upon State and local governments to 
manage major manpower activities. Local gov- 
ernments are often powerless when jobs are not 
to be had. It is time we equipped our local gov- 
ernments with the resources and decisionmaking 
power to meet their responsibilities. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act meets 
this objective. It would provide communities 
with the resources they need to help get people 
into jobs and job training. Decisions on what 
needs to be done to improve specific local man- 
power conditions cannot and should not be made 
in Washington. They should be delegated to the 
area where the unemployed person lives and 
wants to work. 

The third way to move toward a new era in 
manpower development is through consolida- 
tion of the multiple, frequently inconsistent, 
funding authorizations for manpower activities. 
Even members of the congressional Appropri- 
ations Committees frequently chafe under the 
unmanageable task of sorting out the confusing 
array of alphabetical “programs” created by 
existing manpower enactments. While a good 
deal of untangling has been done by adminis- 
trative action, the only durable solution is an 
overall reform. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act would 
replace the two major pieces of legislation which 
have spawned most of the acronym programs — 
the Manpower Development and Training Act 
and title I of the Economic Opportunity Act— 
with a single statute which incorporates the flex- 
ibility needed by State and local governments. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act sub- 
mitted to the Congress in March of 1971 incor- 
porates all three of these vital concepts. I be- 
lieve that the application of these principles in 
the Manpower Revenue Sharing Act is sound, 
but the principles are more important than the 
details. Reasonable men may disagree on the 
specifics of any important legislation, but there 
comes a time when its principles must be earn- 
estly debated and decisions made. For the prin- 
ciples of Manpower Special Revenue Sharing, 
that time has come. The fine points of this legis- 
lation, which were discussed in my message of 
March 4, 1971, are open to refinement, but I 
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believe the principles of Special Revenue Shar- 
ing are too important to be eviscerated. 

Our country needs new manpower legislation. 
Let us now write a new charter for the second 
decade of manpower development that will pro- 
duce solid performance — for the economy, for 
the unemployed and underemployed, and for 
government itself. 

RESTORING THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 

The Special Revenue Sharing approach to 
providing Federal help would enable us to deal 
more effectively with many of this Nation’s most 
pressing problems. But it would do much more. 
It would help to restore the American spirit. 

In recent years many Americans have come 
to doubt the capacity of government— at all 
levels — to meet the needs of an increasingly 
complex Nation. They have watched as the 
power to effect change in their communities has 
moved gradually from the local level, with the 
reality of friends and community, to the national 
center, to Washington. There was a time when 
the increasing centralization of government fos- 
tered a greater sense of national purpose. But 
more recently, the weight of unfulfilled promises 
reinforced by the growing complexity of social 
problems has caused many Americans to doubt 
the capability of our system of government. 

By providing new resources to the levels of 
government closest to the problems and closest 
to the people involved — people who may see 
their problems in a different light than the Fed- 
eral Government — both General and Special 



Revenue Sharing will do much to revive the 
confidence and spirit of our people. A free and 
diverse Nation needs a diversity of approaches ; 
a free Nation should invest its faith in the right 
and ability of its people to meet the needs of 
their own communities. No greater sense of con- 
fidence can be found than that of a community 
which has solved its own problems and met its 
own needs. 

Confidence in government is nowhere under 
greater challenge than among the young, yet the 
future of America depends upon the involve- 
ment of our young in the day-to-day business of 
governing this land. By making resources avail- 
able to the more localized units of government, 
where more people can play a more direct role — 
and by placing the power of decision where the 
people are — I hope that many of the young will 
come to realize that their participation can truly 
make a difference. This purpose — this philoso- 
phy — is at the heart of Special Revenue 
Sharing. 

The people’s right to change what does not 
work is one of the greatest principles of our sys- 
tem of government— and that principle will be 
strengthened as the governments closest to the 
people are strengthened. Though the Federal 
Government has tried with intelligence and 
vigor to meet the people’s needs, many of its 
purposes have gone unfulfilled for far too long. 
Now, let us help those most directly affected to 
try their hand. American society and American 
government can only benefit from ensuring to 
our citizens the fullest possible opportunity to 
make their communities better places, for them- 
selves, for their families, and for their neighbors. 




The White House, 
February 7, 1972. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON 



March 2, 1972. 



The President 

Dear Mr. President: I have the honor to present herewith a report pertain- 
ing to manpower requirements, resources, utilization, and training, as re- 
quired by section 107 of the Manpower Development and Training Act of 

1962, as amended. 

Respectfully, 





Secretary of Labor. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The series of annual Manpower Reports pre- 
pared by the Department of Labor under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962 now 
spans a decade. The unfolding history of man- 
power policy and programs and the major develop- 
ments in employment and unemployment are re- 
counted in these reports — for 1971 in this 10th 
volume, for earlier years in preceding ones. In 
addition, this report and its predecessors each con- 
tain intensive discussions of several areas of man- 
power concern judged to be of special current 
importance. Together, these reports constitute a 
wide-ranging analysis of the Nation’s manpower 
situation, past and prospective, and of the pro- 
grams and policies undertaken and needed to meet 
manpower requirements, develop workers’ skills, 
and move toward full utilization of the work 
force. 1 

Besides broad reviews of the employment and 
unemployment record in 1971 and of recent de- 
velopments in manpower programs and legislation, 
the present report contains special chapters on the 
manpower implications of Government actions in 
many different fields, of the critical unemployment 
problems of teenage workers, and of the changed 
manpower situation in the professions. More spe- 
cifically, the themes of the report’s five chapters 
are as follows : 

The opening chapter, The Manpower Reach of 
Federal Policies , is concerned with the manpower 
effects of Government actions in fields as diverse 
as immigration, public assistance, national defense, 
health, housing, and wage policy. Experience dur- 
ing the past decade in these and other areas dis- 

1 A guide to all 10 Manpower Report* is being prepared by the 
Department of Labor's Manpower Administration and will be 
issued separately as a reference tool. 



cussed in the chapter reveals the sharp impact of 
new and changing Federal policies on the size and 
skills of the work force, on manpower require- 
ments both nationally and in particular occupa- 
tions and local areas, and hence on employment 
and unemployment. 

The chapter reviews the lessons for manpower 
policy indicated by an evaluation of the last 
decade’s experience. It reaches one central conclu- 
sion— that the efficiency of the economy and the 
well-being of the country’s workers would be 
enhanced by more comprehensive analyses and 
projections of the manpower consequences of Gov- 
ernment actions in all fields and new mechanisms 
for assuring consideration of these consequences 
in Government decisionmaking. 

The second chapter, The Employment and Un- 
employment Record , discusses the improved eco- 
nomic climate in late 1971 brought about by the 
New Economic Policy announced by the Presi- 
dent on August 15. Total employment reached an 
alltime record of 80 million in the year’s final 
quarter, compared with 78i/ 2 million in the first 
two quarters. However, the growth in the civilian 
labor force kept pace with these employment in- 
creases, owing partly to the reduction in the Armed 
Forces. So the unemployment rate showed little 
change during 1971, averaging 5.9 percent in the 
year as a whole. 

The persistent uptrend in employment in serv- 
ice-producing industries, which helped to support 
the economy during the recent slowdown in the 
goods-producing sector, is also emphasized in the 
chapter, as is the stabilization of manufacturing 
employment in late 1971. In addition, the impact 
of unemployment on different labor force groups 



is analyzed, with particular reference to Negro 
workers. The jobless rate for Negroes moved up- 
ward during 1971, while that for white workers 
showed little variation. However, for the second 
year the differential in unemployment rates be- 
tween Negroes and whites remained below the 
historic 2 to 1 ratio recorded in preceding years. 

The unemployment patterns in 1971 are also 
discussed in the perspective of comparisons with 
1961, a year of roughly similar economic condi- 
tions. 'Women and teenagers represented a much 
larger proportion of the unemployed in 1971 than 
10 years before, because so many of them came 
into the labor force during the decade. The much 
lower average duration of unemployment in 1971 
than in 1961 is another significant finding. 

The major labor force developments of 1971, the 
job situation of veterans, and the military man- 
power outlook are additional topics covered. A 
brief consideration of the outlook for 1972 con- 
cludes the chapter. It is anticipated that the mo- 
mentum of economic recovery will increase, lead- 
ing to further employment gains. But continued 
enlargement of the labor force is in prospect also, 
posing a substantial challenge to policies for stim- 
ulating economic and employment growth. 

Recent Developments in Manpower Programs , 
the subject of the third chapter, begins with new 
legislation, notably the Emergency Employment 
Act of 1971. This act created a program of transi- 
tional public service jobs for veterans and other 
unemployed and underemployed persons. The $1 
billion in EEA funds appropriated for fiscal 1972 
will provide about 145,000 jobs in State and local 
governments this year and, in so doing, will also 
help to meet the need for improved public serv- 
ices. Other 1971 legislation authorized additional 
extended unemployment insurance benefits in 
States particularly hard hit by unemployment, 
tightened the work requirements for welfare recip- 
ients, established new tax incentives for the hir- 
ing of welfare clients, and provided help to work- 
ing mothers by allowing income tax deductions 
for child-care expenses. 

Much more comprehensive manpower legisla- 
tion — the Manpower Revenue Sharing Act recom- 
mended by the President — is still pending before 
the Congress. Under this proposed act, the existing 
multiplicity of rigid, categorical programs would 
be replaced by a flexible program system admin- 
istered by State and local governments in the light 
of their citizens’ needs. 



Enrollments in current federally assisted work 
and training programs exceeded 2 million in fis- 
cal 1971, an all-time high and a nearly eightfold 
increase over 1964 (the first year for which data 
are available) . The program with the largest recent 
rise in enrollments was the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, which had over 600,000 new enrollees in 
1971. 

The programs undertaken to speed the employ- 
ment of returning veterans are among the other 
important developments of 1971 discussed in the 
chapter. In addition, the public employment serv-* 
ice made progress in computerizing operations and 
placed renewed emphasis on improved services to 
employers and better techniques for assessing ap- 
plicants’ job qualifications. State and local govern- 
ments were given greater responsibility for the 
planning and management of manpower pro- 
grams. And expanded, innovative efforts were 
made to better meet the needs of several special 
groups — migrant farmworkers, Indians, the 
Spanish-speaking, welfare recipients, and offend- 
ers. The chapter concludes with a brief review of 
the recent expansion and improvements in the 
unemployment insurance system, which paid $5.6 
billion in benefits to jobless workers in fiscal 1971. 

The fourth chapter, New Perspectives on Youth 
Unemployment , examines the causes and implica- 
tions of the extremely high unemployment rates 
among teenage workers, especially blacks. In 1971, 
16- to 19-year-old workers had a jobless rate of 
nearly 17 percent, more than four times that for 
adults 25 and over. For black youth, the rate 
exceeded 30 percent. 

More than half of all jobless teenagers are still 
in school and interested predominantly in part- 
time jobs. However, out-of-school youth had an 
even higher unemployment rate than students in 
October 1971 (17.2 compared with 15.7 percent). 

Young workers’ high unemployment rates partly 
reflect their frequent exposure to unemployment 
as they enter and reenter the labor market after 
periods of schooling or vacation or as they try out 
different short-term jobs. The sharp increase in 
the number of teenage workers during the middle 
and late 1960’s— because of the upsurge in birth 
rates after World War II — also intensified their 
job-finding problems. Employers’ attitudes toward 
young workers, competition from middle-aged 
women returning to the labor market, and the 
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problems created by child labor and minimum 
wage laws are additional factors affecting youth 
unemployment evaluated in the chapter. 

Finally, the chapter focuses on measures for re- 
ducing youth unemployment, including strength- 
ened apprenticeship systems, federally assisted 
training and work programs, the removal of arti- 
ficial hiring requirements, and a differential mini- 
mum wage for young workers. It concludes that 
more realistic career-oriented education and more 
and better counseling for in-school and out-of- 
school youth are essential in building a more effec- 
tive school-to-work transition. 

The concluding chapter, Manpower Issues in the 
Professions and Higher Education , is concerned 
with the recent shift from a general scarcity of 
college-educated personnel to an increasingly am- 
ple manpower supply in most professions, and 
with the conjunction of changes in both demand 
and supply factors which brought about this job 
market turnaround. The unemployment rate in 
professional and technical occupations in 1971 (2.9 
percent) was more than double the rate 2 years 
before, though still only half the average unem- 
ployment rate for all workers. The record college 
graduating classes of 1970 and 1971 met unprece- 
dented difficulties in obtaining positions in their 
fields of training, although nearly all were eventu- 
ally able to find work. 

The chapter discusses the effects on both pro- 
fessional personnel and the universities of the 
buildup during the 1960’s in federally supported 
research and Federal assistance to graduate edu- 
cation and of the recent leveling off in Federal 
R&D expenditures and reduction in support of 
predoctoral fellowships and traineeships. The sup- 
ply and demand situation in prospect for Ph. D.’s 
is also considered in the light of demographic 
trends which portend a leveling off in demand for 
college teachers. A need for slowing the rapid up- 
trend in doctoral degrees is indicated. 

In the largest profession — school teaching — the 



demand for new personnel is expected to re- 
main relatively low during the 1970’s, providing 
opportunities for a much smaller proportion of 
the rising numbers of college graduates than in 
past years. This conclusion has serious implica- 
tions for young women seeking professional ca- 
reers, since teaching employs about 2 out of every 
5 women in professional and related occupations. 

In science and engineering, unemployment rose 
in 1970 and 1971, as a result partly of the cutbacks 
in the space and defense programs. However, de- 
mand is expected to increase again in these pro- 
fessions with the improvement in general economic 
conditions and the renewed increase in Federal 
R&D expenditures expected in fiscal 1973. In the 
long run, a strong increase in requirements for 
scientists and engineers is anticipated, in view of 
their crucial role in meeting urgent domestic needs. 
Also discussed are the special programs undertaken 
by the Government in 1971 to aid the reemploy- 
ment of jobless and underemployed engineers, sci- 
entists, and technicians and the problem of obso- 
lescence of knowledge and skills, which not only 
hampers ths job search of many displaced en- 
gineers but also affects the prospects and produc- 
tivity of many others still employed. 

The health professions — the one major area of 
professional employment with a continuing scar- 
city of personnel — are discussed in the final sec- 
tion of the chapter. Requirements for both physi- 
cians and nurses are expected to rise further dur- 
ing this decade, but a substantial increase in sup- 
ply is anticipated also, with the enlarged Federal 
assistance to medical and nursing education which 
is being provided under 1971 legislation. 

The maldistribution of physicians, both geo- 
graphically and among fields of practice, is an- 
other problem under attack, through new special 
incentives to practice in underserved areas. In ad- 
dition, increased employment of allied health 
personnel is essential to enhance physicians’ pro- 
ductivity and meet the health needs of local areas 
and population groups not now receiving adequate 
health services. 



I 

THE MANPOWER REACH 
OF FEDERAL POLICIES 
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THE MANPOWER REACH 
OF FEDERAL POLICIES 



The start of the second decade of an active man- 
power policy provides an opportunity to review the 
manpower consequences of Federal Government 
actions in many areas and to assess the need for 
developing a broader national manpower policy 
which takes account of these consequencese. 

The 10 years since the enactment of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act have seen 
the addition of manpower policy to the arsenal of 
Federal policies aimed at improving the efficiency 
of the economy and the well-being of the 
citizenry. During this period, the main focus has 
been on developing and operating training and 
work-experience programs for unemployed and 
underemployed people (chiefly the disadvan- 
taged) and on pursuing efforts to improve the 
efficiency of the labor market in matching work- 
ers and jobs. 

This chapter opens with a brief review of the 
legislative and administrative initiatives which 



gave rise to these nefw programs. It is primarily 
concerned, however, with the manpower implica- 
tions of Government actions in other fields. 

The chapter explores some of the effects on em- 
ployment and unemployment and the size and 
skills of the work force of Government actions in 
fields as wide ranging as national defense, re- 
search and development, immigration, social 
security, health, agriculture, housing, and trans- 
portation. It considers a number of manpower 
lessons that can be distilled from the experience 
of the last decade in these different fields. It also 
identifies the key manpower goals on which there 
appears to be a growing consensus and suggests 
the need for new mechanisms for speeding the re- 
alization of these goals. The major purpose is to 
delineate the interrelationships between Federal 
policies and manpower goals and to point direc- 
tions for coordinating them more effectively. 



The Origin of an Active Manpower Policy 




The achievement of “maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power” was made a 
national objective and a specific concern of the 
Federal Government by the Employment Act of 
1946. For a number of years after this act was 
passed, Government efforts to increase employ- 
ment took the form chiefly of limited fiscal and 
monetary measures aimed at preventing reces- 



sions or stimulating economic recovery, and there 
was no widespread demand for more affirmative 
action. But two events in 1967 spelled an end to 
the period of relative complacency and inaction 
about manpower problems. 

The successful launching of Sputnik by the 
U.S.S.R. in 1957 was thought by many to indicate 
that the United States might be losing its techno- 
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logical lead and that one way to regain it was 
through the education and training of additional 
large numbers of scientists and teclmologists. The 
result was the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, which committed Federal 
funds to a new national goal of increasing the 
supply of scientific manpower. 

The recession of 1957-58 was the second event. 
Unemployment reached the highest level since the 
1930’s (a national rate of 6.8 percent in 1958) and 
persisted at unsatisfactorily high figures after the 
business recovery. Concentrations of unemployed 
and underemployed persons in many depressed 
areas added to the demand for federally supported 
remedial action. 

In 1961 the Area Redevelopment Act was passed 
to aid in stimulating the economies of areas of high 
unemployment which had been left behind in the 
process of national development. The assistance 
the Federal Government offered to depressed areas 
included up to 16 weeks of skill training for their 
jobless workers, to make the areas more attractive 
for the location of new enterprises. Although the 
program was of limited scope, enactment of the 
ARA was explicit recognition that the Federal 
Government should assist communities which ex- 
perience unusually high rates of unemployment 
and underemployment. 

The passage of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act in 1962 — with much broader pro- 
visions for institutional and on-the-job training, 
new support of manpower research, and the re- 
quirement of an annual Manpower Report of the 
President — ^presented a much greater innova- 
tion. The 1961 recession had brought a new rise 
in a chronically high unemployment rate. Rapid 
technological change created fear of widespread 
unemployment due to automation. In addition, 
the numbers of young people entering the labor 
force showed signs of rising rapidly. 

The philosophy underlying the MDTA was con- 
sistent with American tradition and experience: 
If an individual could be helped to obtain training 
or retraining, he would then be in a better position 
to find a job and become self-supporting. 

In the months following the passage of 
MDTA, fears of widespread technological unem- 
ployment lessened as a result of the strong eco- 
nomic expansion and a growing belief (reinforced 



by findings of the U.S. National Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic Progress) 
that technological advance does not necessarily 
imply an overall increase in unemployment. How- 
ever, initial experience with the manpower train- 
ing programs called attention to groups in the 
population not originally designated for special 
help — the poorly educated, members of minority 
groups, men and women with low incomes — who 
faced major hurdles in obtaining decently paid 
jobs which would enable them to support them- 
selves and their dependents. The MDTA was 
therefore amended in 1963, and several times 
thereafter, to make it a more flexible instrument 
for meeting the diverse needs of these disadvan- 
taged groups. 

The rapid expansion of the economy after 1962 
was interpreted by many as indicating that fiscal 
and monetary policies aimed at stimulating de- 
mand provided the most effective approach to re- 
ducing unemployment. However, other economists, 
in and out of Government, argued that macro- 
economic policies alone could not be relied upon to 
overcome structural difficulties and solve the Na- 
tion’s unemployment problems without generating 
undesirable inflationary pressures. 

In the second half of the 1960’s, these disagree- 
ments between the advocates of aggregate meas- 
ures and the proponents of a structuralist ap- 
proach were muted, as evidence accumulated that, 
in spite of rapid increases in total employment, 
large pockets of unemployment remained. Certain 
groups, particularly minorities and youth, con- 
tinued to experience rates of joblessness five and 
10 times those of adult married men, the most regu- 
larly employed group. While macroeconomic meas- 
ures were — and are — indispensable for bringing 
the average rate of unemployment down to an ac- 
ceptable level, they could not by themselves pro- 
vide a solution to the high unemployment rates of 
certain population groups and of workers in par- 
ticular occupations, industries, and localities. 

The marked expansion in manpower programs 
as the decade proceeded testified to the growing 
recognition of their importance as an adjunct to 
fiscal and monetary measures. With strong bi- 
partisan backing in the Congress, the Federal Gov- 
ernment substantially increased its appropriations 
for manpower training and related programs 



(from $70 million in fiscal 1963 to $1.6 billion in 
1971 ) . This increase covered not only the programs 
set up under the MDTA but also a number estab- 
lished by additional legislation aimed at enhanc- 
ing the employability of groups that were experi- 
encing special difficulties in finding and holding 
jobs. 

Concern about the large number of young peo- 
ple who were entering the labor market with in- 
sufficient education and training led to the initia- 
tion of the Neighborhood Youth Corps and the 
Job Corps under the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. The NYC has as a major goal encourag- 
ing young people to remain in school, and both 
programs provide second-chance opportunities for 
those who have dropped out. 

Because of the sharp rise in the welfare rolls in 
the middle and late 1960’s, when employment and 
per capita income were growing rapidly, the Social 
Security Act was amended to provide a work- 
training program for welfare clients, coupled with 
financial incentives for them to seek jobs. This 
program, set up in 1967, was substantially 
strengthened by further amendments to the act 
in 1971. 

Another approach that gained limited support 
during the 1960’s was direct job creation. Although 
it was generally believed that, if people could bo 
helped to increase their skills, they would be able 
to find jobs, it became apparent that this was not 
always true for certain groups — for example, older 
men in geographic areas where the local economy 
was retrogressing. Several work-experience pro- 
grams set up under the Economic Opportunity 
Act, including Operation Mainstream, were the 
result. 

In the summer of 1971, establishment of a pub- 
lic service job-creation program carried this ap- 
proach much further. Faced with a national unem- 
ployment rate which had risen to 6 percent, the 
Congress passed and the President approved the 
Emergency Employment Act. This act authorized 
an appropriation of $2.25 billion during fiscal 1972 
and 1973. In the first year, it is expected to provide 
approximately 145,000 transitional public service 
jobs for unemployed and underemployed persons, 
with emphasis on specific population groups, in- 
cluding returning veterans. 



Strengthening of the Federal-State employment 
service system is an additional important direction 
of action. As the manpower programs were built 
up during the middle and late 1960’s, employment 
service staffs were enlarged, salaries improved, and 
new facilities developed to aid in reaching disad- 
vantaged workers. During the past 2 years, com- 
puterization of employment service operations has 
been extended rapidly, in accordance with a 1969 
directive from the President. By the end of 1971, 
computerized job banks, which daily centralize and 
disseminate job order information, were in opera- 
tion in over 100 metropolitan areas in 43 States, 
though the first model of this more efficient in- 
formation system began operating in Baltimore 
only in 1968. 

Overcoming the inefficiencies and rigidities in- 
volved in the proliferation of manpower programs 
designed to serve specific groups, which had de- 
veloped during the 1960’s, has been still another 
crucial objective of the Administration. Within 
the limits permitted by existing legislative author- 
izations, program planning has been coordinated 
and administrative responsibility decentralized to 
regional offices. The proposed Manpower Revenue 
Sharing Act, recommended by the Administration, 
would carry this process much further. It would 
make possible a flexible manpower program sys- 
tem, federally financed but planned and operated 
by State and local governments in accordance with 
differing local needs. 1 

Regardless of the administrative arrangements, 
however, federally assisted manpower programs 
add up to a relatively small part of the totality of 
Federal policies and programs influencing the sup- 
ply and use of the Nation’s manpower resources. 
An overall Federal manpower policy would re- 
quire that important expenditure, employment, 
and regulatory policies of the Federal Government 
be assessed for their manpower impact and that 
mechanisms be available to strengthen the plan- 
ing and coordination of all major Federal policies 
affecting manpower. 

1 See the chapter on Recent Developments In Manpower Pro- 
grams for a discussion of computerisation and other Improve- 
ments in employment service operations, of recent progress In 
manpower program administration, and of the proposed Man- 
power Revenue Sharing Act. 
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Federal Policies Affecting Manpower Requirements and Resources 



The range of Federal policies that have signifi- 
cant impact on the Nation’s manpower resources 
and requirements is extremely broad. For analyt- 
ical convenience, these policies have been divided 
into four general groups — those affecting man- 
power supply, defense-related programs, social and 
economic programs, and regulatory activities. 



POLICIES INFLUENCING 
MANPOWER SUPPLY 

The Federal Government has been involved in 
regulating the Nation’s supply of manpower ever 
since it first introduced quantitative restrictions on 
immigration in the early 1920’s. Its contributions 
to the quality of this supply through its support 
of education and training began much earlier — 
with the Morrill Act of 1862 and the grants of 
land for agricultural colleges authorized by this 
act. In addition, through the social security and 
welfare systems, Government policies have affected 
in complex ways the numbers of people who seek 
work. 



Immigration 

The great influx of immigrants, who populated 
this country and helped to man its rapidly grow- 
ing industries, was sharply curtailed by 1921 legis- 
lation, imposing quotas based on national origins 
on all immigrants from outside this hemisphere. 
In effect, immigration was limited largely to Euro- 
peans and North and South Americans ; no more 
than 100 persons per year were admitted from any 
Asian nation. 

In subsequent decades the formula for admitting 
aliens from various countries underwent some 
changes, but the first major legislative overhaul 
came with the 1965 amendments to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. Discriminatory quotas 
based on country of birth were removed, and 
greater emphasis whs placed on the profession or 
skill of the immigrant. The result was the admis- 
sion of thousands of professionals — among them 
Asians not previously admitted in significant num- 
bers— who helped to meet the expanding demand 



for scientists, engineers, physicians, and nurses in 
the middle and late 1960’s. 

With the decline in demand for professional 
workers after 1969, the issuance of labor certifica- 
tions for alien workers was drastically curtailed. 
By 1970 only five occupational categories — physi- 
cians and four other health occupations — re- 
mained on the list for automatic certification. The 
number of immigrant physicians continues, how- 
ever, to equal about 40 percent of the number who 
graduate from American medical schools each 
year. 

The entrance of farm laborers into the country 
was curtailed several years earlier. The legislation 
which had authorized the admission of Mexican 
workers for temporary farm jobs was allowed to 
expire at the end of 1964. This meant the rapid 
elimination of Mexican laborers from legal em- 
ployment in seasonal farmwork. In 1960, 316,000 
such workers were admitted. The number dropped 
to 6,000 in 1967 and to zero in 1968 and subsequent 
years. 

Another relationship between immigration and 
the domestic labor force grows out of the illegal 
presence in the United States of a large number of 
aliens, a high proportion of whom are employed. 
In fiscal 1971 about 420,000 aliens in this country 
illegally, most of them Mexicans, were appre- 
hended and became subject to deportation. 

Education and Training 

The Federal-State program of vocational edu- 
cation is the largest source of formal training for 
occupations not requiring a college education. Es- 
tablished during World War I to help raise the 
skills of the work force, this program has been 
repeatedly modified and extended. Over the 1960 
decade Federal expenditures for vocational educa- 
tion increased more than sixfold — from $45 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1960 to $300 million in 1971. (See 
chart 1.) During the past year the Federal Gov- 
ernment has also begun a great new effort to widen 
the scope of vocational education and mesh it with 
general education, so as to give young people more 
realistic job preparation. 2 

* For a further discussion of current developments In federally 
supported career education, see the chapter on New Perspectives 
on Youth Unemployment. 




In 1965, passage of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act made Federal funds available 
for the first time for the general support of educa- 
tion at these levels, with special emphasis on the 
strengthening of schools in low-income areas. Ex- 
penditures under this act were an estimated $1.8 
billion in fiscal 1971. In fiscal 1972 appropriations 
for this purpose totaled close to $2 billion. Another 
major Federal contribution was made in the area 
of higher education, where expenditures amounted 
to an estimated $1.3 billion in 1971. (See chart 1.) 
Thus the Federal Government has become directly 
involved in improving the educational background 
of its citizens and future workers. 

Particularly since the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act in 1958, and lo a small 
extent even before, the Federal Government has 
also provided funds for increasing the numbers and 
improving the quality of training of graduate and 
professional students pursuing predoctoral stud- 
ies. In the academic year 1967-68, when the percent 
of graduate students receiving Federal aid reached 
its peak, 1 out of every 5 full-time graduate stu- 
dents in engineering, mathematics, and physics had 
a federally financed fellowship or traineeship and 
another 1 out of 5 a federally supported research 
assistantship. In all academic fields taken together, 
the proportion of full-time graduate students hold- 
ing a federally funded fellowship or traineeship 
was 1 out of 6. Since then, Federal support for 
graduate education has been much reduced in 
nearly all fields, in response to mounting evidence 
that current and prospective needs for highly ed- 
ucated manpower can be met without such large 
special incentives to graduate students. 3 

Social Security and Public Assistance 

Changes in the laws and regulations governing 
the conditions under which persons are entitled to 
social security benefits have influenced the size and 
composition of the labor force in several directions. 
Early retirement (at age 62, instead of at 65, the 
age of eligibility for full benefits) was made op- 
tional for women under the 1956 amendments to 
the Social Security Act, and the same early retire- 
ment privilege was extended to men 5 years later. 
Large numbers of workers, including many who 

8 For a further discussion of the prospective demand and sup- 
ply situation In the professions <uid the factors related to It, see 
the chapter on Manpower Issues In the Professions and Higher 
Education. 
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had been out of work for a long time or were in ill 
health, chose to exercise this option — leading to a 
significant drop in labor force participation 
among people aged 62 to 64. On the other hand, the 
act has been periodically amended to raise the 
amount of money workers on social security may 
earn without reduction of benefits (to the present 
maximum of $1,680 per year) . These changes made 
possible some increase in the amount of work per- 
formed by older people, but by no means enough to 
offset the contrary effect of early retirements. 

Changes in the AFDC (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children) program have had a simi- 
larly diverse impact on the numbers of people in 
the labor force. The 1.961 amendments to the Social 
Security Act permitted States to provide federally 
supported aid to families with unemployed fathers. 
This was an important step toward greater family 
stability but involved a possible weakening of 
work incentives for the men. The 1967 amend- 
ments, however, increased work incentives for wel- 
fare clients, by specifying that the States must 
permit AFDC mothers to retain a substantial part 
of any earnings without reducing their welfare 
payments. In addition, a Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program was set up to give clients special 
training and other help in finding jobs. Improving 
the effectiveness of this program was the goal of 
additional amendments in 1971. The rather vague 
1967 provision that appropriate persons in fami- 
lies receiving AFDC should be referred to the 
WIN Program was replaced by the more stringent 
requirement that all but specifically exempted per- 
sons must register for employment or training in 
order to continue receiving AFDC benefits. No 
firm conclusions can yet be reached, however, as to 
the net effect on employment and unemployment 
of these offsetting developments. 



Defense 

The rapid expansion in defense spending after 
1964 in connection with the deepening involvement 
in the Vietnam war had important manpower con- 
sequences. Between fiscal 1964 and 1968, defense 
spending increased by over $27 billion (from $51 
billion to $78 billion). The result was an increase 
in employment in defense and defense-related jobs 
of almost 2 million. The expansion in defense- 
related jobs was concentrated in durable goods 
manufacturing, where employment grew by 14 per- 
cent in 4 years (1964 through 1967), or over twice 
as rapidly as in nondurable goods manufacturing. 
These were relatively high paying jobs and were 
the more attractive because many provided consid- 
erable overtime work at premium pay. Moreover, 
because of the tightening labor market, Negroes 
and other minorities in the industries and locations 
where the expansion occurred were in a better 
position than they were before to share in these 
desirable jobs. 

After 1968 there was a rapid shrinkage in total 
defense- related employment (from 7.8 million to 
5.9 million in 1971). (See chart 2.) Of this decline 
of about 1.9 million, over half represented separa- 
tions from defense-related jobs in private industry. 
Many workers lost jobs they had obtained earlier 
because of the defense boom. 

Since 1970, the Interagency Economic Adjust- 
ment Committee — under the chairmanship of the 
Secretary of Defense and with representation 
from most Government departments — has assisted 
communities seriously affected by defense cut- 
backs. It carries out this responsibility through 
task forces organized for each community as 
needed. The Committee’s help may include public 
facilities grants, small business loans, the donation 
of surplus Government property, and funds for 
manpower training and other services. 




DEFENSE AND DEFENSE-RELATED 
PROGRAMS 

One of the major ways in which the Federal 
Government makes an impact on the Nation’s man- 
power is through changes in appropriation policies 
in fields where it is the principal or sole supplier 
of funds or purchaser of goods and services. De- 
fense and defense-related programs constitute such 
an area. 



Space 

Total Federal expenditures for the space pro- 
gram grew from about $750 million in fiscal 1961 
to $5.9 billion in 1966, only to decline by over 
two-fifths from this peak figure 5 years later. The 
rapid increase in Federal expenditures during the 
first half of the decade was associated with a cor- 
respondingly large increase in total employment 
on programs of the National Aeronautics and 
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CHART 2 

Defense-related employment peaked 
in 1968 and declined with scaling 
down of Vietnam war,... 

Defense-related employment in millions 




Space Administration (NASA) — from less than 
47,000 in June 1960 to about 410,000 in June 1965. 



Most of this increase represented an expansion 
not in NASA’s own staff but in employment by its 
contractors— which totaled 377,000 in 1965. (See 
chart 2.) 

The reversal in the trend of expenditures for 
space led to a sharp drop in employment. In June 
1971, NASA-supported employment totaled only 
144,000, a decline of nearly two-thirds from the 
1965 peak. Scientists and engineers were heavily 
affected by this contraction in employment; the 
number in NASA-supported jobs declined by ap- 
proximately half, from over 90,000 to under 45,000 
between 1966 and 1971. 

The decrease in defense expenditures and em- 
ployment after 1968 meant that it was no longer 
possible for many workers displaced from space 
jobs to be absorbed in defense work. With the slow- 
down of the civilian economy in 1970, their job- 
relocation prospects worsened. In the spring of 
1971, engineers formerly involved in space activi- 
ties had an unemployment rate of 6.3 percent, more 
than twice the average rate for their profession. 

To assist the reemployment of displaced scien- 
tists and engineers, the Federal Government 
undertook a number of special programs in 1970 
and 1971. The most comprehensive of these, the 
Technology Mobilization and Reemployment Pro- 
gram, provides a wide range of services, including 
relocation assistance and support for retraining as 
well as help in the job search (as discussed in 
detail in the chapter on Manpower Issues in the 
Professions and Higher Education) . 

Research and Development 

Inherent in the buildup of the defense and space 
programs was a great increase in Federal expendi- 
tures for research and development, with cor- 
responding impact on the demand for scientific and 
engineering manpower. Total expenditures (public 
and private) for R&D in defense, space, health, 
and other fields increased from about $5 billion in 
1953 to $27 billion in 1971. The Federal share rose 
from 53 percent in 1953 to 65 percent at the peak 
in 1964 and then declined. But in 1971, it still ac- 
counted for 55 percent of total R&D spending. 
(See chart 3.) Employment of scientists and engi- 
neers in R&D increased from about 235,000 in 1954 
to 425,000 in 1961 and reached about 560,000 in 
1969 (on a full-time equivalent basis). But by 
1971 the leveling off in R&D support had resulted 
in a decline of 40,000 jobs from that peak figure. 




The critical role of the Federal Government in 
this expansion of scientific and engineering man- 
power is suggested by the rate of growth of its 
R&D expenditures, which averaged 16 percent 
per year between 1953 and 1961 and nearly 8 per- 
cent per year between 1961 and 1967. Over the next 
4 years, 1967 to 1971, however, the growth rate 
dropped to one-half of one percent (in current 
dollars) . If account is taken of the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, Federal expendi- 
tures for R&D declined by about 4 percent per 
annum between 1967 and 1971. (See chart 3.) 

The impact of such radical shifts in Federal 
funding can be highlighted by focusing on one 
critical segment of the total R&D effort, namely, 
basic research, and by narrowing the focus still 
further to the impact on universities — which in 
1971 performed 63 percent of all the country’s 
basic research. 

In 1960, the Federal Government was the source 
of funding for about $300 million, or slightly over 
half, of the total basic research effort at univer- 



sities. 4 By 1966, the Federal contribution exceeded 
$1 billion — more than a threefold expansion in 6 
years. In the next 5 years (1966 to 1971) the dollar 
figures show an initial modest rise, followed by 
a leveling off which, when inflation is taken into 
account, represented a decline in effective Federal 
support. 

In the early and middle 1960’s, when Federal 
funding was rising rapidly, the universities and 
colleges increased their scientific and engineering 
research staffs by more than half (on a full-time 
equivalent basis). They also substantially ex- 
panded their facilities and teaching staffs in re- 
sponse to rising enrollments in science, engineer- 
ing, and most other fields. When Federal funding 
leveled off, many universities not only stopped 
adding to their staffs but began to retrench at the 
very time that many more graduates potentially 
interested in university teaching or research were 
coming out of the pipeline. 

This problem, however, will soon be eased. To 
stimulate research focused on important national 
problems, including improving economic produc- 
tivity, the President in his fiscal 1973 budget pro- 
posed a major increase in Federal obligations for 
R&D in colleges and universities — to $2.26 billion 
from $1.75 billion in fiscal 1971. This enlarged 
support will provide increased opportunities for 
graduate assistants as well as experienced research 
workers. 

Clearly, the Federal Government needs to 
take into consideration the manpower implications 
of programs for which it is the principal supplier 
of funds or the primary purchaser of output. That 
shifts in these major Federal programs can lead 
directly to the employment (or unemployment) of 
large numbers is evident from the figures just 
cited. Moreover, since the Federal Government 
uses private companies and nonprofit institutions 
as contractors, shifts in its expenditure patterns 
can have drastic effects on these organizations. The 
fact that many contractors and subcontractors are 
concentrated in a limited number of locations im- 
plies intensified repercussions on local and regional 
economies in periods of either rapidly increasing 
or rapidly declining Federal expenditures. 

Finally, the Federal Government must be par- 
ticularly alert to the impact of its programing on 
the supply of and demand for professional man- 
power. Individuals undergo long periods of edu- 

‘These figures exclude federally funded research and develop- 
ment centers. 






cation and training with the aim of entering pro- 
fessional careers. Marked ups and downs in the 
professional job market can have adverse effects 
both on people’s decisions to undertake such train- 
ing and on their utilization after making the large 
personal and financial investment involved in pro- 
fessional preparation. Where sudden changes in 
national policy are inevitably accompanied by a 
sharp reduction in employment opportunities, 
special efforts (like the current programs for dis- 
placed scientists and engineers) may be called for 
to assist the individuals involved in shifting to 
other areas of employment. 



SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROGRAMS 

The Federal Government also exerts an impor- 
tant influence on the Nation’s manpower resources 
through programs in a variety of social and eco- 
nomic areas, five of which are delineated below. 



Health 

Both the demand for health manpower and the 
cost of health care have been greatly affected by the 
1965 amendments to the Social Security Act, which 
authorized Federal spending to help pay for the 
medical care of tw T o major population groups — 
the aged (through the Medicare program) 
and persons in low-income families (through Med- 
icaid). The insured must make a contribution to 
Medicare and the States to Medicaid. Five years 
after the inauguration of these programs, the Fed- 
eral contribution to personal health care exceeded 
$14 billion annually, compared, with about $3 bil- 
lion just before them. The significance of this Fed- 
eral intervention can be gaged by the fact that in 
1965, when the new legislation was passed, total 
personal health care expenditures amounted to $35 
billion ; in 1970 they totaled $62 billion, with about 
two-fifths of the rise reflecting increased Federal 
Government expenditures. 

These programs have provided invaluable pro- 
tection to millions of Americans. They have re- 
sulted in increased hospital care for the aged and 
the eligible poor and reduced the “second class” 
nature of the care available to them, although 
many poor are still outside tire system or receive 
only minimal protection under it. 
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But the infusion of so much additional money at 
one time into the health care industry, where crit- 
ical manpower (physicians and other profession- 
als) can be increased only slowly also had a pro- 
nounced inflationary effect (as shown in chart 4). 




The price of medical care rose by about 44 percent 
between 1965 and 1971, more than half again as 
fast as consumer prices generally. The average 
daily hospital service charge more than doubled. 
These price increases partly reflected higher costs 
resulting from advancing medical technology and 
from better wages for the often very low-paid 
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